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haps one may be pardoned for the perversity of holding on to a 
point of view which seems both to be more in harmony with the 
whole procedure and function of reflective thought and to have 
yielded some definite results. And I will be specific and say that I 
mean that the philosophies of Kant, Fichte and Hegel have yielded 
definite results in rendering the actual world more intelligible in 
terms of an idealistic 7 rendering of experience. 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobabt College. 



DISCUSSION 

THE QUARREL ABOUT TRANSCENDENCY 

TDROFESSOR JAMES has said: "Does it not seem as if the 
-*- quarrel about self -transcendency in knowledge might drop? 
Is it not a purely verbal dispute ? Call it self -transcendency or call 
it pointing, whichever you like — it makes no difference so long as 
real transitions toward real goals are admitted as things given in 
experience, and among experience's most indefeasible parts." 1 I 
believe these words apply to more than one philosophic issue, but I 
take up now only that about transcendent objects. The arguments 
on both sides grow so numerous and complicated that one feels the 
need of stopping to ask : What does it all amount to ? The radical 
empiricist is concerned to define externality in experiential terms: 
the realist is equally concerned to show that in this definition some- 
thing is omitted, unaccounted for, namely, the transcendent external 
object. But does it make any difference to practical life or to one 's 
system of philosophy whether the realist is right or wrong in this? 
Let us state very roughly what has resulted from the discussion 
so far, so as to get the issue before us. The empiricists began by 
defining knowledge in practical terms. It was objected that this 
laid so much stress on the subjective side as to exclude real external 
things and standards. Doubtless the word 'experience' was partly 
to blame for this, since it has usually signified a personal and sub- 
jective affair in contrast with the things with which it was con- 
versant. If given a definite meaning, it would naturally mean the 
experience limited to one's own body. 2 But the empiricists replied 
that theirs was no such narrow view. They have, after all, as much 
good common sense as the realists, and believe in a real objective 
world. For them 'experience' is no more subjective than objective; 

* When I use the term ' idealism ' without qualifying phrase I mean meta- 
physical, not epistemological or psychological idealism. 
1 This Joubnal, Vol. II., p. 237. 
a W. Fite, Philosophical Review, January, 1906. 
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it insists, indeed, on the correlation of the two. It is not a question 
of affirming or denying the reality of objects, but rather of what 
objectivity and reality mean. And whenever an opponent says that 
a transcendent real object out of all experience is implied in knowl- 
edge, they can tell what that object's externality means, in experi- 
ential terms. 3 Whoever asserts that there are residua in knowledge 
which immediate experience can not embrace will be asked what these 
residua are, and then the empiricists will state their meaning in 
experiential terms; whether the residua be transcendent objects or 
thought-relations 4 or some other kind of transcending something. 5 
In any case it is possible to tell what the transcendent term is, what 
it means to us, by referring to the various contents and relations of 
experience which are concerned with it. Yet in spite of all these 
experiential definitions the realist doubtless feels that something 
itself external to experience has been omitted. And so the circle 
revolves and, it seems to me, must always revolve. For as soon as 
you assert your belief in something other than what experience pos- 
sesses, you must either describe this by intelligible words or refer 
to immediate experience to signify what it is. The latter is what 
the empiricist wants you to do ; the former also plays into his hands, 
because words are intelligible only when they refer to suggested pos- 
sible or actual experiences. And just in so far as the realist asserts 
that something more is implied (which he infallibly will do), the 
empiricist will meet him with experiential definitions. Thus an in- 
definitely long argument may arise: the empiricist always defining 
in empirical terms, the realist always asserting a new residuum. 

I do not mean to say that any one is to blame or that this endless 
argument can be avoided, if we once enter upon this kind of discus- 
sion. The empiricist will continue to feel that everything we believe 
in must be capable of formulation in experiential terms, if it is to 
mean anything to us. I think he is right. The realist will continue 
to feel that there is always something beyond and outside what we 
have attained at any stage in our empirical formulation. I think he, 
too, is right. Knowledge and its objects seem to me to offer an 
inexhaustible field for investigation, and the modes under which we 
can describe externality to be endless in number. But what causes 
the trouble is, that this inexhaustibility and endlessness are supposed 
to be due to a difference in kind, a separation, between externality 
and any content or relation of experience. Externality is, I think, 
surreptitiously taken to mean existence in separation from experi- 
ence, actual or suggested. If it were understood to imply merely a 

3 J. Dewey, this Journal, Vol. II., pp. 707-8. 

'C. M. Bakewell, this Journal, Vol. II., pp. 520-522. 

5 Cf. W. B. Pitkin, Philosophical Review, January, 1906. 
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possible infinity (i. e., an indefinitely great number) of experiential 
descriptions in order to exhaust the nature of an external object, 
there would be no quarrel between the two views. But when the 
above definition of externality or transcendence is lugged in, the 
endless argument is inevitable. 

This description of the problem is by no means new. Fichte has 
dealt thus with the problem of idealism versus realism, and the like- 
ness of the above to the Kantian antinomies is apparent. But the 
solution of the difficulty lies, I think, in a different direction from 
that taken by either of these thinkers. For them the endless an- 
tinomy was inevitable, but I think it rests on a misconception. 

Note, first, that the question whether externality means existence 
in separation from actual or possible experience is one which can 
not be answered by any 'knowledge of acquaintance' or by 'knowl- 
edge about' what is given to experience. It is not in question what 
facts are found or what contents and relations they display, but 
whether those contents and relations are apart from experience. 
Kant has taught us that the describable character of a thing in no 
way determines its existence apart from the mind. Since now there 
is in the nature of the case complete independence between the two, 
the proposition may be converted. So we may say that its existence 
apart from experience, actual or possible, has no effect whatever on 
the characters or relations which the thing offers to us. It makes 
no difference whatever, either to our knowledge of acquaintance 
with or to our knowledge about objects, whether they exist apart 
from experience. No new information is gained if they are proved 
to do so, for no property of the contents or relations offered in ex- 
perience follows therefrom which would not follow from the things 
in experience as they are experienced. Permanence, unity, causality, 
all such properties which have been supposed to depend upon exist- 
ence apart from experience,— these can be guaranteed just as com- 
pletely by the contents offered in experience and can themselves be 
wholly defined in terms of possible experience. In other words, the 
conception of existence apart from, and independent of, actual or 
suggested experience, which, as we saw above, leads to the endlessly 
revolving circle of dispute, does so because it is supposed to make 
a difference to knowledge which it really does not make. The settle- 
ment of the issue one way or another does not add to or take away 
from our knowledge at all. That is, it is no real issue, but a spe- 
cious one. 

The statement that existence apart from experience makes no 
difference to knowledge will doubtless be felt by the realist to rob 

• ' Grundlage der gesammte Wissenschaftslehre,' first part of ' Practical 
Part,' Jena, 1795. 
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knowledge of all that gives it sense. But consider an example. Sup- 
pose I entertain an idea of a certain book lying on my table, and the 
question is raised whether the book actually lies on my table. Here, 
if anywhere, its existence apart from experience would seem to make 
a difference to knowledge. But here the whole issue is, whether the 
idea fits into that particular context of experience which I call look- 
ing at the table. This context is possessed by experience just as 
much as the one called subjective, in which I have merely the idea. 
And, on the other hand, the idea exists just as much as the external 
book ; but it has different relations, a different context. The question 
is, will it fit into that other context which I call physical which comes 
when I look to see. It is the context in which the idea lies, not its 
existence or non-existence, outside of experience, which makes the 
difference to knowledge and to practise. This is, I think, a type of 
what always holds. The issue is always decided, not by an affirma- 
tion of existence or non-existence, but by a statement of what context 
the thing exists in. If the radical empiricist prefers to say that this 
context is what we mean by existence, I am willing to agree. The 
point is that the whole matter can be described in experiential terms. 
It is often shorter, indeed, to speak in realistic terms and say 'ex- 
ternal' rather than 'in the physical context' or 'the ground of suc- 
cessful action.' But the two modes of expression are, so far as they 
convey real information to us, but two different languages express- 
ing essentially the same belief: there is really no issue between them. 

This should, I think, be evident from the nature of the case, but 
if illustration is needed, we find it in the history of thought. Ideal- 
ists and realists alike have believed in the same outer world and the 
same objects and persons. The experience-philosopher to-day admits 
permanent objects, believes in the past history of the world, and in 
other personalities than his own, quite as earnestly as the realist. 
He simply defines them in terms of actual or possible experience, as 
felt or suggested goals or sources of thought, emotion, or conduct, 
whose value and meaning consist wholly in their actual or possible 
effects on our own experience. 

Any matter of belief can be formulated in either experiential or 
realistic language. Professor Woodbridge's realistic definition of 
consciousness as a relation between physical things or processes can 
be put in experiential terms, if the physical things be described as 
suggested goals of a cognitive process or grounds of successful action. 
Or, take the case of a past fact which we believe in— such as the 
history of the earth before man existed. This, which is commonly 
stated in realistic terms, admits of translation into experiential 
language. The early history of the earth (which of course is not 
now real as the present is real) is real in the sense that inquiry into 
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the ground of present phenomena in which we believe leads us, by 
our customary modes of inference, to believe in certain other contents 
not in the present external context. These other contents (past 
earthly history) are objects of my present belief, and their existence 
before I came to believe them is also object of my present belief, — 
and the whole meaning and value of such objects of belief are not 
to be understood except in their bearing upon my belief. Thus 
radical empiricism can describe the matter— though individual 
radical empiricists may prefer to use other experiential terms than 
those I have used. But there is no more real difference between the 
two modes of description than between 'the day is clear' in English 
and in French. 

I do not deny that real issues are raised by radical empiricists or 
realists. Whether knowledge can be denned wholly in practical and 
esthetic terms or whether it is an irreducible kind of experience is, 
I think, a genuine issue, for it can be decided by observation of given 
contents and relations. And doubtless there are many other real 
issues. But the issue between radical empiricism and realism, as 
understood by many of the recent disputes, has nothing to do with 
these. That dispute is irrelevant to any other, because the given 
contents and relations of things alone determine their place in life 
and in one 's system of knowledge. 

Is not a similar misunderstanding at the root of some other old 
controversies of philosophy? Of course philosophy can not expect 
to progress as fast as science, because its problem is so much bigger, 
but at least we may walk straight ahead faster, and not keep stopping 
to disentangle our feet, if we can rid ourselves of some of those old 
disagreements which have brought so much reproach upon us. For 
instance, the old quarrel about substance and its attributes turns, I 
think, upon a mistaken issue. Is the substance something transcend- 
ing its attributes or not ? It makes no difference, so long as we can 
define the substance in terms of its attributes so as to guarantee their 
permanence, coexistence and other concrete properties. Again, take 
the old issue about universals. Is the universal anything external 
to the series of possible cases? It makes no difference, so long as an 
indefinite number of possible cases is provided for in the character 
and suggestiveness of one or more actual concrete cases. And per- 
haps there are some other time-honored issues which would have to 
go by the board. I know well that he who thinks he has escaped an 
old problem usually finds it again on his hands in a new form. And 
yet there have been such things as mistaken issues; and there is, I 
suppose, a chance that those I have mentioned may be such. We 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by accepting the terms 
of peace here proposed. We can not be worse off than before, and 
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we can gain time and energy to acquire some more systematic in- 
formation about the structure and functioning of the universe. 
Philosophy may then hope to become, what we fear it is now only to 
a slight extent, a fixed body of doctrine which will command the 
respect of all who desire to acquire knowledge. 

W. H. Sheldon. 
Pbinceton University. 
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The Concept Action in History and in the Natural Sciences. Percy 
Hughes. Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 
chology and Education, Vol. X., No. 3. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1905. 

With the exception of the presidential address of Professor Miinster- 
berg, delivered some years ago before the American Philosophical Society, 
this monograph of Dr. Hughes is the first serious contribution of American 
scholarship to a discussion that is looked upon by many of the guild of 
philosophers across the water as one of the most important in the whole 
history of logic. A group of German thinkers has arisen who deny that 
the natural science method is the only method that may be legitimately 
employed in the search for truth, who emphasize the ' antithesis between 
history and the natural sciences ' and who believe that they have laid the 
foundations of the logic of the historical sciences. Professor Rickert has 
given the most comprehensive account of this logic. It is, as he teaches, 
the logic of individuals as opposed to the logic of universals. 

Dr. Hughes is in sympathy with the work of the Germans. He does 
not deny the antithesis between history and the natural sciences, but 
would set it out along lines that seem to him 'more clear, at least to 
English-speaking people, than those adhered to by German logicians.' In 
' the common word and concept action,' he believes that he has found ' an 
instrument of speech and logic to which no German term, in its common 
use, is equal for this particular purpose.' Rickert, according to Dr. 
Hughes, "in asserting the bald antithesis of the sciences of individuals 
and of universals, fails to grasp the wealth and positive character of the 
historian's work, or really to unite under one concept the full purpose of 
historical as contrasted with naturalistic construction. My thesis is 
that to describe the content and purpose of historical construction, the 
concept action is fully adequate. . . . Action, then, as contrasted with 
law is to be the central theme of this essay." 

In his first chapter, Dr. Hughes traces rapidly the history of the 
theories of the nature of history from Aristotle to Rickert, noting that 
before Kant, who 'laid down the general principles of historical as con- 
trasted with mechanical or natural science,' philosophers failed to grasp 
the logical character of the historian's work. Droysen's contribution to 
the discussion he ranks very high, but criticizes him because he ' wrongly 
marks off the moral world from histories in general, as history's peculiar 



